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‘Dane-Skins’: Excoriation in 
Early England 


M. J. SWANTON 


LTHOUGH judicial excoriation seems to have been known since 
earliest times on the Continent of Europe—where it may be related 
to the much-debated Merovingian practice of scalping'—it makes only a 
relatively belated appearance in England. From the tenth century onwards 
we find scalping mentioned, together with other mutilations, as an allowable 
punishment to inflict on runaway slaves found guilty of theft, or on recidivist 
or ‘really untrustworthy men’.? And it is mentioned among other atrocities 
committed by the followers of Earl Godwine in 1036.3 After the Conquest, 
however, as the concept of treason became increasingly relevant with the 
development of the feudal state, such punishment is invoked for the crime 
of lese-majesty. In the collection of English customary law that goes under 
the title Leges Henrici Primi it is ordained that for a man found guilty of 
slaying his lord there should be no kind of redemption: 


but he shall be condemned to scalping, or flaying excoriatione (or disembowelling 
evisceratione), or to human punishment which in the end is so harsh that while 
ending the dreadful agonies of his torture and the miseries of his vile manner of 
death, he may appear to have yielded up his wretched life before he has won an 
end to his sufferings. LXXV. 1. 


The manuscript readings are variable in respect of this point. From the time 
of the pioneer seventeenth-century Saxonist William Somner until the open- 
ing years of this century, scholars read excoriatione, although now the defini- 
tive edition by Felix Liebermann prefers evisceratione.* Equally, there was 
no doubt always some confusion in the minds of enthusiastic executioners; 
it is but a small step from flaying the head to flaying the entire body. And 
partial excoriation might be considered a natural consequence of eviscera- 
tion. Otherwise, however, excoriation is naturally regarded as a crime, and 
sufficiently commonplace to be mentioned as such in the laws.° 
According to Bracton, /aesas majestas—very broadly conceived at this date 
to embrace the concept of betrayal of trust or breaking faith in any sense— 
was to be visited by the ‘last punishment of bodily pain’.® By the thirteenth 
century this was normally interpreted as hanging, drawing and quartering. 
But in contemporary English literature we can catch an occasional glimpse 
of even more terrible retribution.” One extended account occurs in the prob- 
ably thirteenth-century English romance Havelock the Dane. There one 
traitor, Godric, is simply beheaded. But another, Earl Godard, who ironic- 
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ally had earlier offered to assume all responsibility for plotting to kill the 
heir to the throne, is condemned to be flayed alive. It is apparently the fact 
that Godard was ‘the kinges oune frend’ which makes his betrayal of trust 
so heinous, and allows the author to describe his punishment with such 
gusto.*® The fact that this detail does not occur in alternate versions of the 
Havelock story suggests that this may have been a late addition in its de- 
velopment. Geoffrey of Monmouth relates how in remote antiquity 
Moranian invaders of Northumbria had been flayed alive wholesale by order 
of the savage king Morvid.? As in the thirteenth-century romance King 
Horn, flaying alive was sometimes regarded as a barbaric practice attribut- 
able to non-Christian Saracens.!®° And it is interesting that, although 
apparently commonplace in the east, the fourteenth-century Arab diplomat 
Ibn Battiita can scarcely mention the business without a shudder.!! 

On the Continent there is ample evidence that the practice of excoriation 
for /aesas majestas was no mere fictional horror at this time. In 1199, for 
example, Bertram de Gurdun, who according to Roger de Hoveden had 
mortally wounded King Richard I at the seige of Chalus, was flayed alive, 
despite the pardon of the dying king, by order of his routier ally Mercadier. '? 
Of course this took place in the heat of war. Typical of legal procedure is 
the case of Philip and Walter de Launoy who in 1314 were condemned to 
be flayed alive by degrees when convicted of adultery with two daughters- 
in-law of King Philip IV of France. !3 But in England well-documented cases 
of judicial excoriation are rare. In 1176 the younger Henry’s vice-chancellor, 
Adam, was condemned to be hung and flayed alive on a trumped-up charge 
of treason; but he in fact subsequently escaped this fate, claiming benefit 
of clergy.'* After the battle of Stirling Bridge in 1297, however, this was 
the fate actually suffered by Hugh de Cressingham, homo pomposus et elatus, 
Edward I’s treasurer and notorious chief justice itinerant in the north. The 
victorious Scots are said to have taken the ‘fat and fair’ body of their enemy 
and to have cut his skin into small pieces—not as souvenirs, but in contempt, 
for they declared he was ‘not so much a treasurer as a traitor to the king’.!5 
The author of The Chronicle of Lanercost adds that William Wallace 
ordered one broad strip of skin to be taken from head to heel so as to make 
him a sword-belt.!® 

No doubt in certain circumstances the complete skin of a criminal might 
be publicly exhibited as a deterrent to others. The Worcestershire antiquary 
Peter Prattinton records having seen a probably sixteenth-century ex /ibris 
in a Scots chieftain’s copy of David Lindsey’s Dialogue between Experience 
and a Courtier, which threatened that anyone stealing the book would be 
‘hanged on a hook at the chirche door’.!7 

It may be worth mentioning in passing that such a fate for one’s skin 
need not necessarily have been always involuntary. The fourteenth-century 
Hussite hero Jan Troknov (alias Ziska) is said to have given instructions 
that on his death (which took place in 1424) his skin should be used for 
a drum to lead his Reformation forces into battle, and so terrify his erstwhile 
foes.'* Some historians suppose this report to be a case of heroic exaggera- 
tion, if not mere fiction. But of course the relationship of literature and reality 
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is not asimple one. Swift’s Modest Proposal for the reduction of Irish famine 
includes the suggestion that after the children had been fattened and killed 
for the English meat market, the skins, ‘artifically dressed, will make admir- 
able gloves for ladies, and summer boots for fine gentlemen’.!® Clearly 
Swift’s intention is that the reader should be sickened by this extravagant 
ramification of his ‘modest proposal’; and yet the use of human skin for 
just such purposes is well documented in Swift’s England. The barbaric 
flaying alive of a peasant lad as a kind of rural lynch-law in Leicestershire 
about 1700 was regarded at the time as remarkable.?° But in ordinary judicial 
contexts, however, the remains of an executed felon traditionally lay at the 
disposal of the executioner. Commonly they were made over to medical dis- 
section—which may cast some incidental light on the ancient hostility which 
existed between surgeons and executioners who might be supposed to have 
gained relatively sophisticated anatomical knowledge as a result of their pro- 
fessional practices. But the remains seem customarily to have been flayed: 
the author of Havelock speaks of flaying Godard ‘like the thief whom men 
do hang, or the dog they sling into a ditch’.2! The magical uses for flayed 
human skin are well attested.?? But the skin will have had all sorts of practical 
uses. Certainly the sword-belt made for Wallace was not unique. This un- 
happy practice seems to have survived as late as the early part of the nine- 
teenth century in England when, as innumerable correspondents to Notes 
and Queries affirm,” the skins of notorious malefactors were commonly 
tanned and sold to the public, either in small pieces as simple souvenirs, 
or in larger pieces suitable for making belts, gloves, shoes or, particularly 
popular, for use in book-binding.?* And of course horrifying instances may 
be cited from more recent European history, too well known to require docu- 
mentation. 

Corroborative material evidence as to the existence of this practice in 
medieval England comes to hand in examining the fabric of certain extant 
medieval church doors. The lining of wooden doors with leather was a com- 
mon medieval practice. And it has long been believed by antiquarians that 
in some cases at least, the remains of skin found beneath the hinges, locks 
and strap-work of church doors was in fact human in origin. And, presum- 
ably because it was invariably church doors that were in evidence, that this 
was the result ofa punishment specially meted out for sacrilege. In particular 
they would be the remains of sacrilegious Vikings—although such evidence 
as exists suggests that sacrilege met with only the slightest penalty in later 
Anglo-Saxon England; and if we are to believe the pessimistic Archbishop 
Wulfstan, such penalties as there may have been were either ignored or un- 
enforceable.?5 When Samuel Pepys visited Rochester in Kent in 1661 the 
great west doors of the cathedral were said to be covered with the skins of 
Danes.?° And in the same and subsequent centuries similar traditions were 
recorded at Worcester, Westminster, Hadstock and Copford in Essex and 
elsewhere.?” In point of fact, so specific an attribution as Viking skins is 
likely to be false a priori since these doors all belonged to a later date. The 
possibility that they may have been cut down or re-inserted from previous 
Saxon buildings is feasible only in the case of Rochester and of Hadstock. 
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And in the case of Rochester it seems unlikely, inasmuch as we know the 
Saxon church to have been in a considerable state of dilapidation by the 
time of the Norman rebuilding. In any case, the entire notion might seem 
inherently unlikely, because even an average church door is large, and several 
skins would be needed to cover each one. As Dr R. Reed points out, after 
tanning and trimming one could scarcely hope for a piece of finished leather 
more than three feet square from even a large man?°—that is, supposing 
the leg-pieces were not used, as lovingly described by the author of Havelock 
and illustrated in the early fourteenth-century Queen Mary’s Psalter.3° Not 
all nineteenth-century antiquarians were so credulous. Speaking of the Had- 
stock tradition, the notable local antiquary R. C. Neville is elegantly dismis- 
sive, maintaining an amused, and amusing, scepticism.*! 

It was with some excitement, therefore, that the development of popular 
microscopy in the early part of the last century made possible the scientific 
examination of these remains for the first time. In 1847 fragments of skin 
found beneath the strap-work of the north door of Worcester Cathedral were 
submitted by the antiquarian Albert Way to the pioneer histologist John 
Quekett, conservator at the Royal College of Surgeons. On the basis of the 
appearance of two surviving hairs, Quekett declared himself perfectly 
satisfied that it was indeed human skin, and ‘taken from some part of the 
body ofa light-haired person, where little hair grows’. The Viking-hunters 
were satisfied, despite an obvious chronological discrepancy. The north door 
of the Cathedral (of which now only a very small part remains) almost cer- 
tainly belongs to some time in the fourteenth century, and was probably 
coeval with the construction of the north porch itself, built in 1386. Shortly 
afterwards Quekett was able to examine other fragments of skin from the 
probably eleventh-century north door of the parish church Hadstock, badly 
decayed and removed in 1846. Again on the basis of three surviving hairs 
he reported the identification of human skin, ‘in all probability from the 
back of the Dane, and that he was a fair-haired person’.33 And he went 
on to pronounce the same for material taken from the south door of the 
parish church at nearby Copford, except that in this case the hairs were 
more numerous, larger and darker than before.** Significantly, he seems 
also to have claimed as human fragments of white leather taken from beneath 
the hinges on the remaining middle leaf of the triple door leading from the 
south transept into what is now St Faith’s chapel (the old ‘revestry’) in West- 
minster Abbey.** Romantic antiquaries could even assert an identity for 
the felon who supplied the skin for the Westminster door—was it not clearly 
that of the bankrupt merchant Richard de Podelicote, ringleader of the gang 
who in 1303 burgled the Pyx chapel, approached through the revestry and 
at that time used as the Royal treasury. The door fits conveniently into 
the appropriate date in this instance, belonging probably to some time in the 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century. Quekett’s brother, William, recalled 
the histologist’s having been sent, unsolicited, pieces of skin from the door 
of the church at East (i.e. Little) Thurrock in Essex, which were also identi- 
fied as human,*’ and he may subsequently have identified many more 
such.** Certainly the notion was soon firmly established in the popular 
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imagination, and this century Dane-skin ‘traditions’ have been reported 
from as far afield as Stillingfleet in the East Riding and Llanaber, Merioneth- 
shire. 3° 

Now in point of fact, the identification of human skin is particularly diffi- 
cult, since the grain-pattern varies considerably depending upon a wide 
variety of factors. Furthermore, skin used for early door-coverings, where 
not treated with paint or some sealing substance, will have received so much 
wear and consequent polishing that its surface is invariably worn very 
smooth. Only in very favourable cases, where the pristine surface has been 
preserved beneath a hinge, lock or strap-work of some kind, can the identifi- 
cation of human skin be suggested with anything like certainty. It was clearly 
desirable therefore that such evidence as still exists should be re-assessed 
in the light of a further century of scientific development. Critical histology 
has developed considerably since Quekett’s pioneering work. In particular, 
with respect to skin identifications, modern diagnosis would place emphasis 
less on the character of individual hairs than on the grouping of follicles— 
the hair of human skin being placed at random and at considerably lower 
density than that of other animals.*° 

Unfortunately the material evidence has still further deteriorated since 
Quekett’s time. Those doors from which the evidence was taken are now 
mere fragments or have gone missing altogether ; or a more squeamish age 
has felt it necessary to remove the evidence of former barbaric customs. Que- 
kett’s identifications had been accepted without question by Sir Arthur 
Keith when cataloguing the collection of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1923.41 But the actual collection was destroyed by enemy action during the 
last war. The pieces of skin from Worcester formerly in the Prattinton collec- 
tion of the Society of Antiquaries of London are now missing,*? and the 
authorities at Worcester are unwilling to allow the fragment preserved in 
the chapter library there to be examined. The material from Pembridge and 
Little Thurrock seems also to be no longer extant. Nevertheless, sufficient 
material survives for us to be able to review at least part of the evidence 
under modern scientific conditions. 

In 1959 Dr M. L. Ryder of the Animal Breeding Research Organisation 
at Roslin had occasion to examine a fragment of skin (then in the private 
collection of Mr D. M. D. Thacker), which had reputedly come from the 
Westminster Pyx door. The follicles lacked pigment entirely—unusual in 
human hair—and were arranged more densely than could be expected for 
even the scalp of a human being; so Ryder concluded that it was in all prob- 
ability calf skin.43 Then in 1970 Dr R. Reed of Leeds University Depart- 
ment of Food and Leather Science examined a second fragment, this time 
certainly from the old revestry door at Westminster, and again dismissed 
the notion that it might be human in origin, identifying it as dark, vegetable- 
tanned cow-hide.** Unless a variety of skins had been used for the West- 
minster door, this clearly cast some doubt on Quekett’s original identifica- 
tion. However, further fragments of the Copford and Hadstock skins, which 
are preserved respectively in the possession of the Essex and Colchester 
Museum and the Saffron Walden Museum Society, have now (1973-4) been 
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subject to further examination by Dr Reed. And in these two cases he is 
satisfied that they are in fact likely to be human in origin. 

The Copford skin was relatively thick, indicating a reasonably mature as 
distinct from a young person; and traces of pigment confirmed that he had 
in fact been dark-haired as Quekett supposed. It had not been tanned so 
as to form leather, but was ‘natural’ parchment made by stretching the wet, 
‘unhaired’ skin during its drying.*5 It had been placed ‘hair-side’ to the 
door and the flesh-side treated with a gesso-like substance prior to being 
painted red. This coincides interestingly with the early medieval craftsman 
Theophilus’ account of wooden doors being covered with untanned hide 
(though he specifies horse, ass or cow), attached to the door while still damp 
and then coated with gesso before being painted red.*°® 

The Hadstock sample similarly had the flattened layer structure charac- 
teristic of parchment, and exhibited a grain structure appropriate to human 
skin. The remaining hairs were mostly white in colour, although a few light 
yellow ones were present, indicating a man with fair or greying fair hair. 
The flesh-side, retaining some traces of original flesh, had been placed facing 
the wood. The outer face was apparently sealed with a mastic material— 
probably a plant-based resin—containing bright red granules. Again, one 
is reminded of Theophilus’ recommendation that after painting, the door- 
skin should be varnished with linseed oil and sandarac.*7 

The whole question must therefore be re-opened. It certainly cannot be 
dismissed, as one might have wished, as a persistent folk-myth. There is 
now clearly sufficient modern scientific evidence to support the general 
tradition of excoriation in medieval England, however much mention of this 
may appear to have been ignored, or even shunned, in the records. It is 
to be hoped that during the continuing restorations of our medieval 
churches, all early doors, and especially the areas beneath the ironwork of 
all early doors, will receive careful attention.*® 
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